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THE SUNDAYS OF THE TEMPORAL CYCLE 


HE annual liturgical re-enactment of the coming and 

glorious victory of Christ, our King, is now past. 

4 We saw the dawn of our renewed Redemption when 

y the Savior came into our midst on Christmas, and 

we experienced His resplendent manifestation on 

Epiphany; His redeeming work became renewed reality in the 

tragedy of Holy Week; He celebrated His resurrection before and 

within us on the bright Easter morning and His Kingdom on 

earth was thereby established anew; He has sent the Holy Spirit 

to strengthen His Kingdom over which He now reigns from His 

heavenly throne. And now that season of the Liturgical Year 

has come during which we, the members of Christ’s Kingdom, 

are to grow more and more into the likeness of our King through 

the application of the merits of His Redemption. His reign over 

us is thereby to become ever more firmly established and His 
Kingdom as a whole thus brought to its full development. 


The third and last cycle of the Liturgical Year begins with 
the first Sunday after Pentecost’ and extends to the first Sunday of 
Advent—the beginning of the new Liturgical Year. This, the 
Temporal Cycle, besides being twice as long in point of time as 
the combined Advent and Paschal cycles, bears other distinguishing 
marks. ‘The other two cycles center around the great feasts of 


, 1 Pentecost, contrary to what is so often asserted, or at least implied, 
is not part of the liturgical cycle known as the Sundays after Pentecost. The 
Roman Missal after the Mass for the Saturday within the Octave of Pentecost 
adds the Rubric: “Post Missam exspirat Tempus Paschale, The Paschal Time 
comes to an end after this Mass.” The feast of Pentecost is, therefore, a part 
of the Paschal Cycle and not of the cycle of the Sundays after Pentecost. In 
conformity, therefore, with the Latin term Tempus per annum we use the term 
“Temporal Cycle’ to designate this third season of the Liturgical Year, in 
preference to the common, but manifestly incorrect, designation “The Pente- 
costal Cycle”. 
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our Redemption-—Christ’s advent and manifestation to the world, 
His struggle with the powers of darkness and His glorious victory 
—and derive from them their peculiar character. This cycle 
celebrates no great feast of redemption but draws its distinctive 
features from the liturgy of the Sundays of the summer and 
autumn months. 

No strictly logical connection need be sought for in this 
series of Sundays. ‘The individual Sundays constitute so many 
more or less distinct units, all of them, however, fitting admir- 
ably into the general theme of the Temporal Cycle: The up- 
building of the Kingdom of Christ. The sacred liturgy of the 
Sunday celebrations brings our divine King into our midst, yes, 
into our very hearts, week after week, each time under a different 
aspect. “The Gospels present Him to us as our Savior, our Teacher, 
our Physician and Wonder-worker; and as we celebrate the holy 
Mysteries, the fruits of His Redemption are applied to us; we 
are redeemed anew, we attend to His saving teaching, we are 
healed of our spiritual maladies, we are freed from the wiles of 
the evil spirit. In the antiphonary parts of the Mass (Introit, 
Gradual, Offertory and Communion verses) we speak to Him 
and the heavenly Father, acknowledging our sinfulness, sorrowing 
for our sins, praising and thanking the Godhead for saving and 
healing us. Holy Mother Church, too, speaks to us each Sunday, 
making her own the inspired doctrine of the Apostles, admonishing 
us to be faithful in the practice of virtue and to persevere in our 
Christian profession. 

Each week, then, we come together to celebrate the beautiful 
Sunday liturgy. We welcome our King into our midst and pay 
Him the homage of our loyal service. He in His turn builds up 
His Kingdom within us. We must look upon the Sunday Mass- 
texts not merely as expositions of Christian doctrine and examples 
of prayerful sentiments—though they are such in an eminent de- 
gree—but also, and principally, as expressions of the sublime act 
of which they form the setting. Christ at each celebration of 
the sacred liturgy mystically, yet very really, renews in us those 
same deeds which the Gospel-history narrates. We in our turn 
have our part in the sacred action and with all the members of 
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Christ’s Kingdom allow the prayers of the Mass to be the out- 
ward expression of our interior sentiments of humility, adoration, 
thanksgiving, petition and praise. The effect for us of the Sunday 
celebration is thus a more and more intense participation in the 
divine life of our King. We shall be ever more filled with Christ- 
life, we shail grow “‘unto the measure of the age of the fullness 
of Christ’’ (Eph. 4, 13). As He is bodied forth more perfectly 
in the lives of His faithful subjects, His Kingdom will become 
more and more firmly established. 

The liturgical texts of the II-V Sundays after Pentecost 
which are here treated, serve as good examples of the character 
of the following Sundays. Each Sunday brings our King under 
a new aspect, each Sunday furnishes new expressions for our 
interior worship of God. The accumulative effect of all of these 
will be essentialiy the same: the increase of the external glory of 
God and our own greater participation in the divine life. 

II Sunday after Pentecost: The Banquet of the Righteous 
in the Kingdom of Christ. The divine King, who has triumphed 
over His enemies by His Resurrection from the dead, inaugurated 
His reign over His people, ascended to His royal throne on high 
and sent His Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, to fill the souls of the 
members of His Kingdom, reappears in the celebration of today’s 
liturgy. He has sent forth His invitation to ‘‘many”’ to participate 
in the “‘great supper’’ in the royal banquet-hall—His Church 
(Gospel). Now the hour is come and the bells of the parish 
churches all over the world ring forth the call to come to the 
royal supper. Many, like those who are mentioned in the Gospel, 
pay no heed to the call and with vain excuses go forth to their 
places of business or pleasure, refusing to respond to the invita- 
tion they accepted on the day of their baptism. 

But we, “‘the poor and the feeble and the blind from the 
streets and lanes of the city’’ have also received the invitation and, 
responding with a joyous heart, hurry to the royal palace, our 
parish church. We are conscious of our poverty and the infirmity 
brought on by our sins, but we have also experienced the former 
mercies of our King, when “‘in trouble we cried to the Lord and 
He heard us’’ (Gradual). And so, as the priest enters the sanctu- 
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ary to begin the sacred action, it is with the holy joy begotten of 
confidence in our King that we sing: “The Lord became my 
protector and He brought me forth (in Baptism) into a large 
place (His Church); He saved me because He was well pleased 
with me” (Introit). Our trust in Him is founded upon the 
highest possible proof of His love. For “in this have we known 
the charity of God, because He hath laid down His life for us’’ 
(Epistle). We have known, too, the joy of loving Him in 
return and are inflamed with the desire never to lose that love: 
“Grant, O Lord, that we may have a perpetual fear and love of 
Thy holy name, for Thou never ceasest to direct and govern by 
Thy grace, those whom Thou hast instructed in the solidity of 
Thy love’ (Prayer). 

The sacred Sacrificial Action begins and, after we have placed 
our gifts and with them ourselves upon the altar of our King, 
we pray that ‘“‘the sacrifice we are about to offer may cleanse our 
souls from sin’’ and that “‘by its power our life on earth may be 
more and more likened to that of heaven’’ (Secret). Our divine 
King appears and in a few moments we gather about His banquet 
table to partake of the Food of His and our sacrifice. Rejoicing 
that, despite our infirmities, we have been accounted worthy to 
sit at the royal table, we raise our voices in praise “‘to the Lord, 
who giveth me good things (His very Body and Blood); I will 
sing to the name of the Lord most high’’ (Communion). We 
receive the heavenly Food and experience how truly ‘‘the more 
we taste its sweetness the better we know how well it deserves 
to be loved’’ and how “‘our appetite for it engenders satiety and 
our very satiety increases our appetite’’ (7th lesson at Matins). 

Before leaving the royal banquet hall we thank our King 
for the heavenly banquet and pray Him that He may ‘‘vouchsafe 
to us who have received the sacred Gifts, that the more often we 
assist at the celebration of the sacred Mysteries, the more surely 
they may avail to the salvation of our souls’’ (Postcommunion). 

III Sunday after Pentecost: The Return of the Disioyal 
Subjects to the Kingdom of Christ. In the joy of our participa- 
tion in the royal banquet on last Sunday, we almost lost sight 
of the fact that we are still pilgrims on this miserable earth. But 
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today, when holy Mother Church has laid aside the white of 
her days of solemnity and returned to more sombre green, we are 
reminded that sin is still at large in the world. We have not 
escaped its clutches entirely; nay, we may have, for a time, given 
ourselves over entirely to the enemy of our King. Fully conscious 
of our disloyalty, we enter the church today and in sorrow sing 
the plaintive Introit: “‘Look Thou upon me, O Lord, and have 
mercy on me; for I am alone and poor. See my aBjection and 
my labor and forgive me all my sins’. But our sorrow is not 
the sorrow of despair; it is sadness tinged with hope: ‘“To Thee, 
O Lord, have I lifted up my soul, in Thee my God, I put my 
trust, let me not be ashamed’”’ (Introit). No matter how much 
we may have been attached to creatures in the past, we are de- 
termined to change our attitude in the future. To this end we 
pray ‘that we may in such a manner make use of temporal goods 
that we may not lose those which are eternal’ (Prayer). 

The enemy of our King and His people, our ‘‘adversary the 
devil’, indeed, still ‘‘goeth about as a roaring lion seeking whom 
he may devour’. In following him for a time we have turned 
traitor to our King and we therefore have every reason to fear 
to appear before Him who is “‘a just judge and strong’”’ (Alleluia 
verse). But realizing that He is also “‘patient’’ with our dis- 
loyalty, we answer our own question, “‘Is He angry every day?” 
with the “‘Alleluia’’ of joyful denial. For He who is our judge 
is also the shepherd of our souls. Having lost us, He leaves the 
ninety-nine loyal sheep and goes out to seek us. He finds us 
again today in the holy Sacrifice, and as He lovingly lays us on 
His shoulder to bring us back to the fold (Gospel) an exultant 
song breaks forth from the lips of Mother Church. Today she 
is the woman who has lost the groat and has found it (Gospel) : 
“Sing ye to the Lord, who dwelleth in Sion, for He hath not for- 
gotten the poor’ (Offertory). 


The Good Shepherd, our King, mystically lays down His 
life for us, His disloyal subjects, in the re-presentation of the 
sacrifice of Calvary. We were lost and He has found us, we 
strayed and He brought us back. We approach now to receive His 
sacrificial Body and Blood while the Angels of heaven rejoice 
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because a sinner hath done penance (Communion). We are again 
nade loyal citizens in the Kingdom of Christ, and there is only 
one thing more that we can desire: “‘that the holy things we 
have received may fit us to share everlastingly in the divine mercies”’ 
(Postcommunion). 

IV Sunday after Pentecost: ‘The Life of the Loyal Citizens 
in the Kingdom of Christ. We have through our sins been dis- 
loyal to our divine King; but we have now been restored by Him 
to full citizenship in His Kingdom. Hence we approach Him 
today for the renewed celebration of the sacred Mysteries with the 
full assurance that we are fortified by His own strength: “‘The 
Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? The 
Lord is the protector of my life; of whom shall I be afraid? My 
enemies that have troubled me have themselves been weakened 
and have fallen. If armies in camp should stand together against 
me, my heart shall not fear’ (Introit). We are, indeed, in need 
of our divine protector in this life where ‘‘every creature groaneth 
and travaileth in pain’’ and even “‘we ourselves groan within our- 
selves’’ (Epistle). But our King foresaw that we would be un- 
able to bear the troubles of this life if we had to depend solely 
upon our own individual strength. So He established His King- 
dom wherein the many would be drawn together as were the 
multitude of fishes in Simon’s net (Gospel), and the strength of 
each would become as the strength of all. We have been happily 
caught in Simon’s net and today once more we are all united 
closely to one another by becoming closely knit to the divine Fisher 
in the holy Sacrifice. 


Being so intimately united to our King and having the 
strength of His whole Kingdom to bolster up our weakness, we 
can, with St. Paul, stoutly affirm: “I reckon that the sufferings 
of this time are not worthy to be compared with the glory to 
come that shall be revealed in us’’, because we “‘shall be delivered 
from the servitude of corruption, into the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God’’ (Epistle). We can look forward to the day 
when Christ’s earthly Kingdom will be merged in His heavenly 


1 Since the feast of St. John the Baptist occurs on this Sunday, the cele- 
bration of the Sunday liturgy is deferred this year until Wednesday, June 27. 
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Kingdom, where suffering is no more. Even now we can look 
up to Him “who sitteth upon the throne and judgeth justice’ 
knowing that He is “‘the refuge of the poor in tribulation’’ (Alle- 
luia verse). From His royal throne on high our King governs 
this vale of tribulation and we pray that He may guide its course 
peacefully (Prayer) and constrain our rebellious wills to His 
service (Secret). 

With a strong sense of confidence in our King, who has en- 
closed us in Simon’s net which is His Kingdom, with the realiza- 
tion that our lot in this earthly life will continue to be one of 
trial and suffering, but with the firm hope that our brief sorrow 
will be turned into unending joy in the heavenly Kingdom, we 
participate in the sacred action which brings the King once more 
into the midst of His people. He appears in His earthly Kingdom; 
and while giving Himself under the sacramental veil to each of His 
loyal subjects, He inspires us to join with all the members of His 
Kingdom in the joyful chant: ‘“The Lord is my firmament and 
my refuge and my deliverer; my God is my helper’? (Commun- 
ion). The Sacrament of His Body and Blood ‘“‘cleanses our 
hearts and by the grace with which it has enriched us becomes 
our sure defense’’ (Postcommunion), and with new strength we 


go forth to live our lives as loyal citizens of the Kingdom of 
Christ. 


V Sunday after Pentecost': The Rule of Life in the Kingdom 
of Christ. Having been restored to citizenship in Christ’s earthly 
Kingdom and having received new strength to meet the sufferings 
which constantly afflict us, we assemble once more to welcome 
our King into our midst. By the mouth of His royal spouse, 
His Church, He wishes today to instruct us in our duties as 
citizens of His earthly Kingdom, which is however not of this 
earth. 

The Kingdom of Christ is, as the Preface for the feast of 
His Kingship so beautifully expresses it, “‘a Kingdom of truth 
and life, a Kingdom of holiness and grace, a Kingdom of justice, 
of love and of peace’. The representative of the King instructs 


1 The Liturgy of this Sunday is transferred this year to Wednesday, 
July 4, because of the feast of the Precious Blood on Sunday, July 1. 
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us in the Epistle: ‘‘He that will love life and see good days, let him 
refrain his tongue from evil and his lips that they speak no guile.” 
The happiness of our lives as Christ’s subjects is therefore condi- 
tioned upon our practice of truthfulness. The Prince of Apostles 
urges us further to strive for the holiness, which consists in “‘sancti- 
fying the Lord Jesus in our hearts’’ by means of the grace that 
flows so abundantly into our souls when we participate in the 
Sacrifice. Our justice thereby abounds more than that of the 
Pharisees (Gospel) and produces as its fruit, love, the predominant 
virtue of the members of Christ’s Kingdom. 

Above all else the Kingdom of Christ is a Kingdom of love. 
The King Himself has taught us this first and greatest command- 
ment, ““Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart’, 
and the second commandment which is like unto this, ‘““Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’? (Matth. 22, 37-39). Our 
love of God is the motive of our love for our fellowmen; we see 
in them the image of God, they are our co-citizens in the King- 
dom of Christ. We must avoid, therefore, not only external acts 
which harm our neighbor, but even thoughts which indicate a 
lack of love. “You have heard that it was said to them of old: 
Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger 


of judgment. But I say to you, that whosoever is angry with 
his brother shall be in danger of the judgment’’ (Gospel). ‘“‘Be ye 
all of one mind, having compassion one of another, being lovers 
of the brotherhood’ (Epistle). Our special petition today is 
that we may have a fervent love of God (Prayer) which necessar- 
ily includes love for our fellowmen. Then will the peace of 
Christ reign in the Kingdom of Christ. 


Filled with the consciousness that our lives must be dominated 
by the love of our fellow-citizens in Christ’s Kingdom, we are 
prepared to take to heart the admonition of our King: “If thou 
offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember that thy 
brother have anything against thee, leave there thy offering before 
the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother; and then 
coming, thou shalt offer thy gift’’ (Gospel). With profound 
sorrow for having injured our brethren in the past, but with 
the feeling that we have once more established peace with all, 
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we lay our gifts upon the altar. Putting into practice the teaching 
of the Master on brotherly love, we pray that ‘““‘what each one 
of us has offered to the glory of God’s name, may profit all alike 
to salvation’”’ (Secret). The sublime action of Christ’s Sacrifice 
proceeds, and at the altar we all become one in the sacrificial ban- 
quet, desiring only that we may always remain united in Christ’s 
Kingdom of love: ‘‘One thing I have asked of the Lord, this will 
I seek after: that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of my life’’ (Communion). 
ALPHONSE E. WESTHOFF 
O'Fallon, Mo. 


“By far the greatest part of all liturgical prayer 
and song ts made up of the Psalms. The Psalms are 
the chief constituent of the canonical hours of the 
Church. In the antiphons, versicles, responsories, in 
the various parts of the holy Mass—everywhere we 
meet with verses of the Psalms. Hence everyone that 
desires to enter more deeply into the liturgical manner 
of prayer, especially priests and seminarians, for whom 
the praying of Psalms ts alongside Mass and Com- 
munion the daily bread of the soul, must find a serious 
study of the Psalms indispensable. This study cannot 
be begun too early. Experience shows that very often 
later on, because of the duties of profession, sometimes 
because of indifference or a certain indisposition of mind 
which resulted from an unsatisfactory praying of the 
Psalms, all study of the latter is omitted. Now it is 
a torture and an action unworthy the human mind to 
pray the Psalms a whole lifetime without ever having 
learned their meaning.’-—DOM ATHANASE MILLER. 





CONFIRMATION: CALL TO BATTLE 


N other articles we have seen something of the beauty 
of the sacrament of Confirmation, generally so hidden 
to us, and something of the true meaning of Confirma- 
tion in the life of the Christian. In Confirmation the 
soldier becomes the possessor of a specially rich trea- 

sury of divine powers, instruments of Christian warfare; for in 
Confirmation the Christian is called to the life of a soldier. A 
soldier for what? For none other than Christ. Therein should 
lie a source of new inspiration for the one confirmed, an inspira- 
tion that is eager for action. 

The gifts and graces given us in Confirmation are not given 
us merely for ourselves, certainly not for the self as seen in the eyes 
of the world. Were they given us merely for ourselves, the inspir- 
ation to action might indeed soon die out and our powers flag. 
That which men in this world seek by selfish inspiration is some- 
thing that flatters their own personal vanities, tickles their flesh, 
thrills their nerves, or that in some way leads to an increase of 
power over others or of material riches measurable in dollars and 
cents. Yet all this is but fleeting and unstable and must bce left 
behind at the end— if it does not in fact hasten the end by a too 
early wreckage. 

No, the inspiration received in Confirmation is of something 
infinitely higher. It is nothing less than the eternal God Him- 
self—Christ the King, who is the beginning and the end of all. 
In Confirmation we are equipped with spiritual weapons to do 
battle and win for Christ, to do our personal part in attaining 
the ever greater fulfilment of Christ in this world. For that pur- 
puse did we receive the Gifts of the Holy Spirit—divine powers 
that not only aid us when we decide to put forth energy for good, 
but also make easier our battle for good—nay, in a divinely sub- 
tle way make us answer more readily to the whispered words of 
that selfsame Spirit of God. The inspiration of Confirmation 
is none other than the inspiration of the Holy Ghost Himself, the 
divine breathing of the Spirit of God in our sduls. Well may 
the coward soul, ruled by the thought of selfish ease and comfort. 
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tremble at the idea of the responsibility thus put upon it! But 
rot so the true follower of Christ, who has given ear to the divine 
Inspiration within him! He no longer thinks of the chances of 
battle, he no longer looks to the results in terms of himself. For 
him the timid thought of the responsibility makes way for the ab- 
sorbing thought of his high privilege, of the great dignity that is 
his. His heart vibrates with the pride, not of himself, but of 
Christ. ‘Now not I,”’ he says with St. Paul, ‘but Christ in me.”’ 
His soul swells with the pride of Christ as he boldly steps forth 
into the world, an irresistible soldier, and marches on from victory 
to victory, for he can do all things in Christ! 

Confirmation is the sign of our spiritual coming of age— 
in fact the very fulfilment thereof. What a sense of our calling, 
vw hat inspiration to do or die, should not be ours, when the seal of 
Christ has been indelibly pressed on our foreheads and souls! 

All the world points out the lesson to us. The young crafts- 
man who has just passed out of his years of study and trial—how 
eagerly does he not lock out on the world, ready to exercise the 
abilities with which he is blessed! How proudly the ploughboy 
waiks out to his work on the morn when first he is to guide the 
plow unaided! It is the beginning of his manhood, and conscious, 
indeed, he is of his new dignity and responsibility. And what 
a boundless feeling of his power possesses the full-fledged airman 
when he first wings his way unaided into the limitless skies! 
There is no region he does not yearn to reach, none too far for him 
to conquer. Irn to the primitive man, the man of nature unal- 
loyed. When he first steps out of the years of youth, and the 
ceremony of initiation has ushered him into the rank of men— 
what pride and conscious dignity are not seen in his every look and 
action! Shall we alone, creatures, spiritual sons of the living God, 
receive the knighthood of Christ, the soldier’s seal of the Spirit 
Divine—and then refuse to serve our King? No, never! ‘‘Be 
ye doers of the word’’, the Apostle James tells us (Epistle, Fifth 
Sunday after Easter), ‘‘and not hearers only, deceiving your own 
selves. For if a man be a hearer of the word and not a doer. he 
shall be compared to a man beholding his own countenance in a 
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glass. For he beheld himself and went his way, and presently 
forgot what manner of man he was.”’ 

We must never forget our calling and our seal as soldiers 
of Christ. More than ever, the world today ‘“‘calls for action’. 
So said the saintly Pius X. Christ came not to bring peace but the 
sword. His enemies ever obstruct the path of His conquest, and 
it is for His seldiers to do battle for Him. Well has an ardent 
soldier of his written: ‘At bottom the Church of God must at 
all times fight the same double battle. She will always be attacked 
by two armies. On the one hand is the army of shallow Christ- 
ians with their routine piety and mechanical, legalistic devotion- 
alism, machine Christians, literalists, whose religion has shrunken 
down to a dead formula— the Christian inheritors of the Jewish 
Pharisees; on the other hand, the great host of neo-pagen 
freethinkers and men who want to live, who are enemies 
of the cross of Christ; . . . . whose God is their belly; 
whose glory is in their shame; who mind earthly things” 
(Phil. 3, 18-19). Many of these are but blinded in their 
ignorance. They, too, may yearn for the Life, the Truth, 
and the Way, but they have no one to show them the true Light. 
They may yearn and grope, but they stumble because the Light is 
not in them (John 11, 10). 

Now there is only one “true light which enlighteneth every 
man’’ (Last Gospel), and which has given testimony of itself: 
“IT am come a light into the world; that whosoever believeth 
in me, may not remain in darkness’ (John 12, 46; 8, 11). In 
this we, soldiers of Christ, must all do our share. For that are we 
“children of the light and day”’ (1 Thess. 5, 5); for that have 
we heen confirmed and have “‘put on the armor of light’’ (Rom. 
J3, 12). To us as to the people on the mount Christ Himself says: 
“You are the light of the world... . Neither do men light a can- 
dle and put it under a bushel, but upon a candlestick, that it may 
shine to all that are in the house. So let your light shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
who is in heaven’’ (Matth. 5, 14-16). 

Once spiritually grown-up, full-fledged ‘‘other Christs’’, we 


1 Bichlmair, 8S. J., Urchristentum und katholische Kirche, p. 130. 
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dare not hide the light Christ that is in us from the view of men. 
In our daily actions we must show forth the Fear, Piety, Know- 
ledge, Fortitude, etc., with which we have been endowed in the 
sacrament of our spiritual manhood. Such is the command of 
Christ Himself—to let our light shine before men; and such is the 
warning He addresses to us when He tells us: ‘“‘He that shall be 
ashamed of me and of my words, of him the son of man shall be 
ashamed, when he shall come in his majesty, and that of his 
Father’’ (Luke 9, 16). Shame on the brother of Christ who is 
hnaighted as a soldier to do battle but refuses to fight, who per- 
haps in his actions plays the role of deserter or even traitor before 
his fellowmen! Shame on the soldier who is challenged to fight 
and who slinks away in confusion and silence amid the jeers and 
jibes of the children of darkness! Shame on the soldier of Christ 
who thinks not of his King and his King’s message, and can not 
answer the inquiries of those who would know the way to the 
true Kingdom of Light! Shame on the soldier of Christ who, 
for human respect, fears to walk boldly in the Way before his fel- 
lowmen and thus by his example lead them on to the one Truth 
and Life! 

Who can refuse to do these things for Christ, to show forth 
the Light that is in him to do battle for Christ—once he has been 
sealed with His divine Spirit? Who, indeed? Precisely the Christ- 
ian soul that goes through the ceremony of Confirmation with 
little understanding of its true meaning, or whose understanding 
is limited to a few vague general ideas; or, again, the person whose 
mind is taken up with the things of the earth and of self, for 
whom the holy rite of soldierhood was a momentary event of some 
excitement and little more—the person who has not learned or has 
not continued to drink of the true Christian spirit at its one in- 
dispensable fount. But not so the Christian whose soul-strings 
vibrate in answer to the promptings of the Church’s sacramental 
prayer and action; who drinks from them his message of life, and 
who constantly feeds his spirit at its true fount, an active partici- 
pation in the worship of the Church, a participation of the whole 
man, with understanding and will steeped in that of Christ! 

Well may we pray in all humility with our tender mother 
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the Church: ‘‘Cleanse our hearts, O Lord, by the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, and render them fruitful by the inward sprink- 
ling of his heavenly dew. Through our Lord....’’ (Postcom- 
munion, Pentecost and Eve of Pentecost). And well may we ask 
the Spirit of Life to inflame us with a burning desire to live only 
for Christ. “‘May the Holy Ghost, O Lord, we beseech thee, en- 
kindle in us that fire which our Lord Jesus Christ cast upon the 
earth and desired exceedingly to be kindled’’ (Second collect, Em- 
ber Saturday after Pentecost). 

How far have we not drifted from this ideal! How sadly 
are we not lacking in the zeal of the true warriors of Christ! But 
we are now become conscious of this, and are we yearning to come 
to true life. Where, then, is the remedy? First of all, in a better 
active appreciation, a wholehearted answering to the promptings of 
the Spirit, to the divine powers infused in our souls in Confirma- 
tion. Confirmation must cease to be a ceremony we do not under- 
stand. We must learn to understand the beautiful and impressive 
rite in all its detail: we must follow its enactment in mind and 
heart at every opportunity. And that means: Confirmation must 
cease to be a mere passing event of the day. “Too long have we 
been content with our little understanding of it; too long have we 
taken that little understanding to be all there is to what is really 
divine, and inexhaustible in spiritual meaning as it is in riches! 
Confirmation must again become a parish event, for which 
the members of the parish family prepare in mind and heart weeks 
in advance! Is it not the coming to age of the children of the par- 
ish family? And are they not all members of the same body, 
and all members one of another—and that in Christ? And at 
every domestic family-hearth in the parish, the joy of the spirit- 
ual family-home, the inspiration of the church-festival, should 
find its conscious echo, and its continuation; especially so in the 
homes where dwell the newly confirmed. 

Soldiers of Christ! New members added to the ranks of’ the 
army of Christ! New instruments of divine power in the battle 
of charity ever to be waged for Christ! It is for the soldiers of 
the ranks to battle for Christ and to lead the willing to the priests 
of God, through whom the official word of God, the life-giving 
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waters of Baptism, the sacramental forgiveness of sin, are poured 
into souls. Ever onward to the fuller realization of the mys- 
tic Christ here on earth! What a picture of the future is thus 
called forth! Verily, if we but will, it shall be true of our own day, 
as it was of yore, in the time of early Christianity, and as it was 
in the beginning of this world: God sent forth His Spirit and re- 
newed the face of the earth (Ps. 103).—And, lastly, this through 
us, poor, frail instruments of God! Poor, frail—yes; in ourselves 
weakest of the weak, but strongest of the strong in Christ and 
His Spirit. 
VIRGIL MICHEL, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


“There will never come a time when that body 
will cedse to be |t. e., the Mystic Body], and there- 
fore there will never come a time when the Holy Ghost 
will cease to be united to it. The mystical body will 
exist to all eternity in the perfect number of the blessed. 
These divine unions, namely, first, of the Head with 
the members; next, of the members with each other; 
and, lastly, of the Holy Ghost with the body, will 
be likewise eternal. And in the state of glory the 
perfect personal identity and perfect mutual recognition 
of the saints in all their orders will perpetuate that 
which here constitutes the symmetry and perfection of 
the Church. But that which shall be eternal is indis- 
soluble also in time—the union, that ts, of the Spirit 
with the body as a whole. Individuals may fall from 
it as multitudes have fallen; provinces, nations, par- 
ticular churches may fall from it; but the body still 
remains, its unity undivided, its life indefectible.’’— 
CARDINAL WISEMAN. 





REFLECTIONS ON THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE MOTU PROPRIO ON CHURCH MUSIC 


T IS always dangerous to raise one’s voice in criticism 
when Catholic activity is the subject of discussion; 
for an army of otherwise dormant optimists never 
fails to rouse itself to action in denunciation of the 
pessimist who is so bold as to venture a frank opinion. 

Yet the present year of grace is the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 

restoration of Church Music instigated in 1903 by Pius X of 

happy memory. What can be more appropriate than to sum up 
once more the ideals set forth in the famous Motu proprio, and 
to examine carefully to what extent those ideals have so far been 
realized? In our attempt to do this, it is but natural that our 
survey occupy itself with the United States, where the Orate 

Fratres has undertaken the courageous task of awakening American 

Catholics to a liturgical life. 

The appearance of the Motu proprio is a significant fact in 
the history of Church Music. The fifty years prior to the great 
pronouncement were marked by a series of discussions, even intri- 
gues and fratricidal struggles, in which the field of Church Music 
became a devastated land. 

During the years that Pius X labored as pastor to restore 
the efficacy of the sacred melodies in the souls entrusted to his 
care, personal experience greatly matured his ideals. Hence he 
was naturally qualified to be, and undoubtedly became, the inter- 
preter of the Holy Spirit, when he issued his authoritative decree, 
once for all setting up the ancient tradition, which idle dissension 
was obscuring. With unusual clearness the Motu proprio summed 
up for Catholics the teaching of the Fathers and the Councils, to 
which they were no longer attentive. It struck a note which ren- 
dered the voice of the past intelligible to our modern spirit. In all 
our present aesthetic literature, few documents are comparable to 
it in the solidity of its principles, in the logic which deduces these 
principles one from another, in the practical spirit which dictated 
its publication, and finally in the persuasive force with which it 
urges application of theory to practice. The Motu proprio will 
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ever serve as a summa for those inspired with a desire to study 
sacred music—a truly noble desire. The aim and purpose of 
music in our liturgical functions is therein set forth with clearness 
and authority, fitting marks of a document elaborated far away 
from the reach of human conflicts and in the unadulterated light 
of a nobler and more adequate outlook. Happily this summa was 
not destined to remain a dead letter, was not destined for the 
venerable dust which may shroud for a time truths too potent 
to be grasped at once by the masses; for the Pope promptly con- 
firmed it by a decree, to which, as Father of all, he expected his 
faithful children to render universal and cordial obedience. 

But what has resulted from the great Pope’s aspirations, 
which were made known in the first days of his pontificate? 
After a lapse of twenty-five years, can we say there has been a 
restoration of Church Music such as to redound to the glory of 
Catholic activity? That is the question we purpose to examine 
in this paper. 

Our opinion, which is expressed with all frankness, is based 
on long experience in various centers where Church Music has 
revived, as well as in others, perhaps more numerous, where it 
died out completely. If we should declare that the desired restora- 
tion has not succeeded, many would undoubtedly protest vigor- 
ously and point to the immense results accomplished in all direc- 
tions by courageous pioneers laboring with the approbation and 
encouragement of their bishops. They would point to the centers 
that have been established almost everywhere for the propagation 
or revival of sacred music, to the congresses of all sorts where 
the standard of the awakened spirit has been raised aloft, to the 
periodicals of scientific or practical nature spread throughout all 
countries, to the schools of study founded for research, and to 
the occasional excellent demonstrations of plainsong. It is not 
our intention to overlook or discredit any of these facts. Rather 
do we recognize with joy that a beginning of restoration is now 
a fact. On the other hand, we must not overestimate its actual 
extent. It will be more in place to ask ourselves frankly whether 
the organizations formed for the purpose of advancing the cause 
of Church Music are adequate for the end they have in view. The 
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activities just mentioned are results, but they are not the results 
primarily intended. What Pius X had conceived—what he in- 
tended the Catholic world to re-establish on a solid and universal 
plan—was the restoration of the role which music plays in our 
public worship, in a word, the reform of music in all our parish 
churches, even the poorest ones. In view of this primary aim, 
which is the only essential one, our achievement is meagre. The 
present general condition of liturgical music in our sanctuaries 
shows plainly that this problem, which is so intimately bound up 
with Catholic life itself, is not solved. If the Motu proprio of 
Pius X desired that the faithful should discover anew in the 
sacred music that inspiration to prayer for which music served 
in the early ages of the Church, we must humbly confess that 
at the present time we are still far from the intended goal. 


Though it were odious to trace the causes responsible for 
this condition of things, it is entirely opportune to emphasize the 
pressing need of reconstruction. And anything we say in these 
pages will be mild in comparison with the severe words of the 
Reverend F. Finn published last year in The Datly American 
Tribune. It will, we think, be more advantageous to point out 
the sources of our stagnation, in order, by understanding these 
correctly, the better to remedy the situation. Any one who has 
ever set himself to the task of restoring Church Music appreciates 
the difficulties: the ignorance of those to be trained, the apathetic 
indifference of congregations, the lack of funds and equipment, 
the petty jealousies in which the field of music has always been 
fertile. Certainly such obstacles ought to arouse pity; but they 
no more entirely explain the past than they justify the present. 
Religious music can be revived in our people. And we owe it 
to our faithful to have full confidence in them. We deplore their 
ignorance—what have we done to teach them? We bewail our 
indigence—have we been ingenious in arousing interest? We are 
met with difficulties—have we tried to better the situation by de- 
creasing their number and destructive power?—-Have we, frankly, 
that faith and confidence in Sacred Music which we ought to have? 
We have not reacted to the papal decree with enthusiastic assent 
and a firm conviction of the truth of its principles; and therefore 
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our efforts have been so half-hearted and so fruitless. Therein 
lies the mystery of our stagnation. 

Without a doubt we listen to the voice of Rome with the 
respect due the official proclamations of the Church. But have 
we ever read the decree on Church Music which that voice an- 
nounces to the world? If we have paid superficial attention to 
extracts of it appearing now and then in various publications, 
have we acknowledged that it embodies the spirit of regeneration 
of Catholic life? Is it not lamentably true that a smile parts our 
lips whenever anyone is bold enough to regard Church Music as 
one of the foundation stones of parish organizations? And yet, 
such was the noble idea of Pius X! We all know well enough 
what horrors occur in our own day in many of our church ser- 
vices, from the most noisy and romantic demonstrations to the 
riost empty. Our initial lack of faith has been our own chastise- 
ment, for it engendered another: lack of appreciation of our own 
inherited treasures. 

The Motu proprio would offer to the new apostolate two in- 
exhaustible treasuries of beauty and religious inspiration; viz., 
Gregorian chant and the polyphonic music of the Renaissance. 
Ihe first is a unique source of musical purity that has never been 
excelled; it is a perfume perpetuated and transmitted by the ages 
wherever faith has known how to sing. The second is a monu- 
ment of splendor admirably suited to the celebration of the glories 
of triumphant Christianity. In the entire field of the general 
history of music, there is nothing comparable to this double 
monument. The time has come to declare boldly that the splendid 
evolution of the general art of music would not have occurred 
without them, and that for fifteen centuries Catholic music was 
as the solitary stream from which classical music as well as modern 
romantic music could, and did, draw its energy and nourishment. 
Surely it is difficult to understand by what misfortune we have 
been the first to misunderstand and disown our age-old inheritance! 
Where can one hear the chant rendered in such a way that its 
melodies spiritually regale the soul and cause the lips to move in 
prayer instead of stifling the soul by the inexorable noise that often 
accompanies our eucharistic services? Where, again, can we ex- 
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perience the urge to prayer that overpowers the soul when the 
polyphonic music of the great masters of the sixteenth century is 
rendered in its true spirit? During the twenty-five years that the 
vast sanctuaries of Christian art have again been opened to us, we 
have refused to cross the threshold and have declared ourselves 
satisfied with our previous miserable condition! 

Would that musical art had the character of fixity of the 
other arts so that it might avenge itself! For its strength and 
weakness are both derived from the fact that it is a living, moving 
art. Whilst our magnificent cathedrals, with their indelible lines, 
which none are able to deface, stand scorning the ravages of the 
centuries, whilst our statues are forever unveiling their grace of 
form, whilst our paintings are awakening to the dawn of a new 
day under the respectful hands that unveil them, whilst architec 
ture, painting, and Christian decorative art are being purified in 
a magnificent revival—Church Music alone remains enshrouded 
for lack of interpreters, without whom it is but a lifeless corpse 
Is it not heart-rending indeed to think that for 300 years Gregorian 
chant was totally distorted and discredited, and that the works 
of Palestrina had to be brought back to light by a Jewish and 
Protestant organization? And now, scarcely three weeks ago, 


the president of the most important American publishing company 
replied to one of our inquiries as follows: “As regards the printing 
of good editions in this country, the demand has been too irregular 
to warrant our doing so. Until now Gregorian chant has been 
sung only by way of exception, conditions in average churches 
throughout the country, large and small, unfortunately demanding 


the selection of other music.’ 

Faith in the decree issued from Rome and a renewal of inter- 
est in the wealth and beauty of our own chant would be some- 
thing relatively easy if we knew how to prepare the way. In future 
articles, attempts will be made to show how we can best utilize 
the present resources, which are amply sufficient and often more 
than sufficient, to re-generate the music of our churches. But we 
would accord to them only a minimum of efficacy in producing 
this result. Our real! weakness at the present moment is the want 
of a musical education among average Catholics. This assertion 
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may perhaps hurt; and we would that it were not true. However, 
the statement that in our educational system music has not re- 
ceived the esteem and the value due to it, cannot be contradicted 
by anyone. With the profound and indefinable influence music 
has over us, is it to be wondered at that successive generations, 
deprived of the immense benefit of its influence, furnish but an 
arid soil, on which the beauties of Church Music cannot come to 
blossom and fruit? ‘The reform of Church Music presupposes 
music as a part of general Catholic education, beginning in the 
grade school and ending in the university. To uphold the honor 
of our cause, it is high time for us to open our eyes to the con- 
trast that presents itself to the public eye more every day, between 
our inattentive forgetfulness, on the one hand, of what music 
means to education, and the sincere effort put forth in public 
schools, on the other, for the gigantic organization of music in 
education, which is constantly growing in places where we may 
well look in this instance for information and example. 

All we have written in these pages has but one end in view: 
to find in our past a reason for an energetic, immediate, and or- 
ganized reaction, seeking to work for a grand revival of the service 
of our Lord, by fostering in our worship that intense spiritual 
atmosphere that is peculiar to the art of music. 

How shall we accomplish this end? By adopting and putting 
into practice the means proposed in the Motu proprio. These 
means are teaching and organization. This double theme will 
be the subject of study in future articles. 


ERMIN VITRY, O. S. B. 


St. Cloud Music-Institute 
St. Cloud, Minn. 





THE PEOPLE’S PART IN CHRYSOSTOM’S MASS 
ATHOLICS of the Roman rite, who have been pri- 


vileged to assist at a solemn Mass in what is generally 

called the Greek rite, come away with mind and 

senses fairly numbed for the innumerable telling im- 

pressions made upon them. Little by little the maze 
of whirling images—each so very vivid——becomes more orderly: 
sensations distribute themselves, so to speak, and allow two domi- 
nant impressions to stand out. ‘The extraordinary gravity and 
majesty of the ceremonial is the first of these memories: the second 
is the constant co-operation of the congregation and choir with 
the sacred ministers in the performance of the ritual. If our 
Westerner has had the additional privilege of a translated text of 
the Mass being enacted before him, he also carries away an im- 
pression he may find harder to express than the two we have 
mentioned. The prayer and sacrifice formulae are so deeply dog- 
matic in content, at times, that the Mass portrays liturgy in one 
of its most valued aspects, that of teacher of the faith. With the 
first and last of these ideas we shall not concern ourselves at present. 
These columns will, we hope, describe from time to time the 
lofty pageantry of Oriental ceremonial, as well as reproduce some 
of the sublime prayers in which the eucharistic drama is enshrined 
in other rites. Rather we shall direct our attention to the cease- 
less change and interplay between priest and people, either as 
choir or as the entire congregation, in the commonest of the 
Oriental Mass-formulae, the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, as 
it is called. The first goal of the promoters of the Liturgical 
Apostolate, set for them by Pius X, is the restoration to the faith- 
ful of the active share in the holy Sacrifice they once possessed. 
Hence it may inspire us to reflect that Oriental Catholics have 
never departed from the path we once again would seek. 

Indeed theirs is a participation so active that it far outstrips 
anything the Roman rite can attain. By its very structure our 
Mass greatly limits the scope of communal recitation or chant. 
The entire Canon (except the Preface) and other lengthy por- 
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tions must be recited in secret. On the contrary the Liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom calls for antiphonal chant almost ceaselessly, 
and for a chanted expression of the very words of consecration. 
(Now silence, of course, does not impede the union of minds and 
hearts which constitutes active participation, but of itself it does 
not promote it). Why have the two forms of the Mass, one 
typical of the West, the other of the East, developed along such 
diverse lines? Perhaps it will make for clarity in subsequent 
paragraphs if we do not pass on without at least a brief answer 
to this question. 

The ancient Roman’s frame of mind was one of sober order- 
liness and simplicity: that of the widespread Hellenic culture 
was grounded on a sprightly individualized liberty." That such 
different mental attitudes should reflect themselves in prayer-forms 
is quite natural. Instance the litany of petitions we now recite 
on Good Friday. Each collect is introduced by a chanted invita- 
tion to pray, itself suggesting the several petitions of the prayer 
to follow. Then comes a second, terse bidding, the penitential 
responses, and finally the prayer itself, sung by the priest alone. 

“Let us pray, dearly beloved, for the holy Church of God: 
that our God and Lord may be pleased to give it peace and union, 


and preserve it throughout the world: subjecting to it principalities 
and powers: and that He may grant us who live in peace and 
tranquility grace to glorify God the Father Almighty. 


Priest: Let us pray. 

Deacon: Let us kneel down. 

Subdeacon: Let us arise.” 

Thereupon follows the prayer itself. The Oriental counter- 
part of this chain of prayers is quite different in structure. The 
chanted introduction to each prayer briefly sets forth the objects 
of the petition. The prayer itself, condensed into the fewest 
words, is then made by the entire people. 

“Deacon: For the peace of the whole world, the stability of 
the holy Churches of God, and for the unity of all men, let us 
make our supplications to the Lord. 

People or Choir: Lord, have mercy. (Kyrie, eleison).”’ 


1 For the notions of this pamphlet I am indebted to the late Edmund 
Bishop, Liturgica Historica, pp. 116 sqq. 
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The Roman priest prays in the name of his people: the 
Oriental priest invites his people to raise their voices in common 
prayer. That is why the Eastern liturgy we are considering allows 
much freer scope for active participation in the Mass prayers than 
the Roman rite. Is active participation by the people, then, alien 
to the spirit of the Roman rite? Not at all. The difference is 
one of degree, not of kind. Each in its own sphere is excellently 
adapted for the active participation of its people. So much have 
the sobriety, the orderliness, and majestic simplicity of the ancient 
Roman’s ceremonial become the cast and mold of our religious 
sentiments, become the very language of our other-world diplo- 
macy, that we find in them a union of minds and hearts more 
expressive of our nature than the long, repetitive, litany-form of 
the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. 

But if the genre of Oriental prayer is. little suited to our 
minds, most admirably does it answer the needs of the peoples 
who have used it for centuries. “Ihe millions who assist at holy 
Mass in this rite hear it in a language very closely akin to their 
daily speech. Therefore, if the structure of the Mass makes every- 
one’s active participation necessary, the similarity of language 
makes it easy and agreeable. ‘The intelligent and reverent conduct 
of even young children witnessed at Chrysostom’s long Mass, for 
instance, contrasts sharply in my mind with the bewildered rest- 
lessness of our own children at Mass. 

Let us hurriedly run over some of the important parts of 
this Mass, remarking to ourselves the wide differences in the mat- 
ter of congregational participation. That part of the Mass up to 
the Offertory is distinctly a prayer-service in which are embodied 
various versicles and reading from Holy Writ. Now the prayer- 
form of the Christian East is that of the litany. Chrysostom’s 
Mass, then, begins with a Great Litany, which is thrice interrupted 
for the singing of a psalm. Only a somewhat extended quotation 
will show forth the nature of this most beautiful prayer. After 
prayers for peace in the Church, for the Pope, the hierarchy and 
clergy, the chant continues: 
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“Deacon: (or Priest, if no deacon is present) : For the honor- 
able government of our country, for all its institutions and defen- 
ders, let us make our supplications to the Lord. 


People: Lord, have mercy. 

Deacon: For this city, and for every city and all who in faith 
dwell therein, let us make our supplications to the Lord. 

People: Lord, have mercy. 

Deacon: For the healthful seasons, abundance of the fruits 
of the earth, and for peaceful days, let us make our supplications 
to the Lord. 

People: Lord, have mercy. 


Deacon: For those at sea, or journeying, for those that are 
sick, that labor, for those that are in bonds and for their safety, 
let us make our supplications to the Lord. 


People: Lord, have mercy. 


Deacon: That we may be preserved from all tribulation, 
wrath, danger and necessity, let us make our supplications to the 


Lord. 
People: Lord, have mercy. 


Deacon: Commemorating our most holy, most pure, most 
blessed and glorious Lady, the Mother of God, and ever-virgin 
Mary, let us commend ourselves and each other, and our lives to 
Christ our God. 


People: To Thee, O Lord. 


Deacon: For unto Thee are due all glory, honor, worship, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost now and for ever and ever. 


People: Amen. 


Then whilst the priest prays silently (mystically the Greek rubric 
has it), the people sing a psalm. On Sundays it is the one be- 
ginning: “Shout with joy to God, all the earth.”” Then wave 
by wave the litany-prayer resumes: ‘“‘Again and yet again in 
peace let us make our supplications to the Lord.’”’ <A second 
psalm, further petitions, a third psalm, and the Great Litany is 
over. This is the final doxology: 


“For Thou art a gracious God, and lovest mankind, and 
unto Thee we ascribe glory with the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
now and ever world without end. Amen.” 
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With exquisite ritual now follows the procession known as 
the Lesser Entrance, in which the Gospel book is carried in high 
honor. During the procession the people sing five times over the 
celebrated Trisagion: 

“Holy God, “Sanctus Deus, “Agios o theos, 
Holy and Mighty, Sanctus fortis, Agios ischyros, 
Holy and Immortal, Sanctus immortalis, Agios athanatos, 
Have mercy on us.’” Miserere nobis.”’ Eleison imas.”’ 

Tapers, incense, and solemn intonations accompany the 
Epistle and Gospel readings. To conclude this part of the Mass 
a Litany of Intense Supplication for the Church now follows; 
then a litany on behalf of the catechumens who in olden times 
were dismissed at this point. 


The sacrificial part of the Mass begins with a second pro- 
cession, the Great Entrance. With the utmost pomp and solemn- 
ity the bread and wine are brought to the altar. As the proces- 
sion goes forward the Hymn of the Cherubim is sung: 


“‘Let us who mystically represent the Cherubim sing a holy 
hymn to the quickening Trinity. Lay aside at this time all 
worldly cares that we may receive the King of Glory and His 
invisible company of heavenly hosts. Alleluia.’’ ‘‘Alleluia, 


Alleluia.”’ 

At the Offertory priest and people again join in the dialogue 
prayer-forms: ‘‘For the precious gifts now spread forth let us 
make our supplications to the Lord.’’ This litany is followed by 
the congregational recitation of the Creed. The Preface, said in 
secret, has the same sequence as in our Mass: “‘Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of Sabaoth.”’ 

The words of institution, the formula of transubstantiation, 
are chanted aloud, and answered by a general ‘‘Amen.”’ 

The petitions for the living and the dead are couched in the 
same litany form. The Our Father is chanted by all present. 
The Elevation now takes place. As the priest raises the sacred 
Species he sings: “Holy Things to the holy.’’ To which the 
answer is: ‘“‘One only is Holy, One only is the Lord Jesus Christ 
in the glory of God the Father. Amen.’’ In similar fashion the 
faithful prepare themselves for the Sacrificial Banquet, and in 
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similar fashion express their thankfulness after partaking. With 
chants and psalmody the Mass proceeds to the final benediction, 
after which the rubric directs: ‘“Then they shall wend their way 
in peace.” 

Such is the people’s part in the Mass of St. John Chrysostom, 
a formula that for Catholic and Orthodox breaks the Bread of 
Life for one hundred and fifty million souls. All these unceasing 
petitions for peace shall most surely avail in God’s own time to 
bring to the multitudes of men the guerdon of true unity and 
accord in holy Church, and the peace of Christ at the last. 

The picture of a crowded church of Oriental Catholics, men, 
women and children, praying and singing together, and enacting 
the mystery of the eucharistic Sacrifice, is the best answer anyone 
could offer as to why the Apostle’s Creed calls the Church the 
Communion of Saints. In apostolic times participation in the 
Mass was the symbol of membership in Christ. 


GERALD ELLARD, S. J. 
Kaernten, Austria 


“The liturgy cannot and should not confine ttself 
to instructing the faithful. The Church above all 
desires that knowledge lead to practical results. That 
is why the divine knowledge imparted to souls by the 
liturgy must induce them to lead a Christian life, the 
life of the society of which they are the members, of 
the Church. 

But the Church ts a unique body all the mem- 
bers of which are knit together by the spiritual fellow- 
ship existing among them—and that ts why we find 
in the liturgy the manifestation of a common, social 
life.’","—-DOM JOSAPHAT MOREAU. 





The Apostolate 


WITH OUR Various suggestions for further apostolate activities 
READERS have been made to the Liturgical Press. One of these 

is the publishing of a popular English edition of the 
Psalms as divided in the weekly Psalter of the breviary. How- 
ever, such an edition should give the Psalms, not in a literal ren- 
dition of the present Latin, but rather in a paraphrase that com- 
bines the sense and beauty of the original with the best attainable 
literary quality of the vernacular. There is no doubt at all that 
the Psalms in their present Latin form present passages almost 
impossible to understand. But there is also no doubt that the 
Psalms are not only inspired prayer, but prayer that is unique 
in its beauty, its comprehensiveness, and its appeal to the heart 
of man. Furthermore, the praying of Psalms is a heritage from 
the Old Testament that forms one of the essential religious activ- 
ities of Christians of all ages. Only in more recent times has 
the singing or reciting of Psalm ceased to be the popular collec- 
tive prayer that it should be among Catholics. Some pastors 
hope, so they have written us, that with a beautiful and reliable 
vernacular text, the Psalms will again come into their own in 
Catholic religious life, i. e. individual and parish life, and will 


moreover prove a potent means of fostering more actively the 
“true Christian Spirit’’ that is of the breath of the Church. 


Another suggestion worth considering is that of publishing 
in small four-page leaflets, Sunday for Sunday, the English text 
of the respective Sunday Mass with some of the prayers of the 
Ordinary and general hints directing the mind to the various 
parts of the Mass. These could be distributed in the church vesti- 
bule before Mass for the nominal offering of, say, one cent per 
leaflet. Here again accuracy of the vernacular text would have 
to be combined with literary quality. This system of leaflet dis- 
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tribution has been tried most successfully in Austrian Europe. It 
has the advantage of giving the faithful not familiar with the 
complications of the Missal a simple means of following the Mass 
of the day. In the course of a year, one would have collected 
the texts of all the Sunday Masses at a nominal sum, and have 
so familiarized oneself with the general structure of the Mass as 
to be able to venture upon the use of a Missal without cause for 
despair. For many of our Americans it would undoubtedly have 
the added convenience of giving them a Mass text or a prayer 
text without their being obliged to carry a prayer book in their 
pockets or hands—no mean consideration for some! 
A SUMMER SCHOOL In our last issue we mentioned that a sum- 
IN CHURCH MusICc_ mer school in Church Music was being 
organized for the coming summer, from 
which as a nucleus it is hoped to build up a more extensive Litur- 
gical Summer School in the future. We are herewith giving further 
particulars regarding the coming summer session: 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Liturgical Summer School is being organized and con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Liturgical Apostolate of St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, in conjunction with the St. Cloud 
Music-Institute. The first session, 1928, will be held at the St. 
Cloud Music-Institute, June 19 to July 31, under the direction 
of Dom Ermin Vitry, O. S. B. 

The aim of the present summer session is twofold: to offer 
an opportunity of serious study for those interested in Church 
Music and unable to follow regular courses during the school year, 
and to promote a movement towards better organization of music 
in our churches. Historic or scientific research will be intention- 
ally omitted from the summer work, which will concentrate on 
solid outlines and directions for practical work. 

The program will cover the entire field of Church Music 
together with some practical lectures on the liturgy. The courses 
are divided into two series, general and optional, the former sup- 
plying the necessary foundation for successful work in the field 
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of Church Music, and the second answering to the more personal 
need or choice of various students. 


THE FACULTY 


Dom Ermin Vitry, O. S. B., Director of the St. Cloud Music- 
Institute (Courses 1, 4, 6 and 7). 

Dom Innocent Gertken, O. S. B., Principal of the Music Depart 
ment of St. John’s University (Courses 2 and 3). 

Dom Cuthbert Goeb, O. S. B., Professor of Liturgy at St. John’s 
Seminary (Course 5). 


SCHEDULE OF COURSES 


A. General: 
1. Liturgical Music and the Parish: principles and organ- 
ization. Daily. 
2. Gregorian Chant. Daily. 
3. Elementary Harmony and Principles of Accompaniment. 
Daily. 
4. Normal Methods with Demonstration, for class teach- 
ing of children. Daily. 
5. The Spirit of the Liturgy. Twice a week. 
B. Optional: 
6. Organ: Private Lessons for Beginners or Advanced Stu- 
dents. 
7. Extemporization Class for Organists. Twice a week. 
Tuition Fees: Registration $1.00; Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 $10.00 
each; Courses 5, 7 $5.00 each; Organ Lessons $2.50 an 
hour. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


a) For registration in the Summer School each student is 
required to attend at least two of the four courses 1-4, the selec- 
tion of the two being left to the choice of the student. 

b) A reading room with a library of books will be at the 
disposal of all students during the summer session. 

c) Examinations will be held for credits at the end of July. 
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d) If by June 5 the number of applicants warrants it, a 
course in voice-training will also be organized. 

e) A Liturgical Day with an informal outing to St. John’s 
Abbey will probably be organized to give students an opportunity 
to hear church music in a monastic atmosphere. 

f) Special boarding facilities will be arranged for young 
ladies, if application is made in time. 

N. B. Applications, requests for further information, etc., 
should be made to Dom Ermin Vitry, O. S. B., St. Cloud Music- 
Institute, St. Cloud, Minn. 





As was mentioned above, it is the earnest intention and ex- 
pectation of the organizers of the summer school that the present 
humble beginning will soon develop into a larger project and 
become a permanent institution at St. John’s Abbey. The ulti- 
mate aim of the Liturgical Summer School will be to offer courses 
of instruction and lectures in all the phases of the liturgy in order 
to bring out the many vital contacts the liturgy of the Church has 
in our Christian life and civilization; and (apart from the six 
weeks of summer instruction) to institute a series of annual litur- 
gical retreats for men and women in the different walks of life. 
In a general way the summer school work would include three 
main fields of endeavor: Religion, Christian Art, and Church 
Music. 

In the domain of Religion courses might be arranged in 
development of any of the following aspects: The Liturgy and 
the Spiritual Life; The Liturgy and Religious Instruction; The 
Liturgy of the Sacraments; The Liturgical Year; The Liturgy as 
a Rule of Faith; The Holy Sacrifice; The Liturgy of Praise: 
Social Mission of the Liturgy, etc. 

In the field of Christian Art courses or lectures could be 
organized dealing with: The Sacramental Principle in Christian 
Art; Liturgical Symbolism; the Development of the Liturgical 
Arts; The Liturgy and Church Architecture; Christian Aesthetics, 
ctc. 

The field of Church Music would embrace both chant and 
sacred polyphony, organ accompaniment, choir conducting, parish 
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organization, together with elementary prerequisites of various 
kinds, such as voice culture, harmony, ecclesiastical Latin, e. a. 

Possibilities seem unlimited in the way of expansion. But 
in general it has been considered inadvisable to think of extending 
the offered courses beyond three summer sessions of six weeks each. 
The success of a larger project, such as we have here indicated, is 
of course problematical. However, various requests for some of 
the above-mentioned courses have already been made to the Litur- 
gical Press in the past, and they indicate that at least in some places 
a feeling of the lack of such courses and of their need does exist. 

Certainly the liturgy as the ‘foremost and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit’’ must, when properly under- 
stood, be the basis of the entire Christian life of the Catholic. 
And the Christian life of the Catholic is not something to be 
lived only half an hour of the day between the walls of a church 
building, but something much more extensive and vital, reaching 
into and covering every phase of his daily actions and existence. 
The liturgy, especially the daily half-hour at the Altar, furnishes 
the divine breath with which he and all his activities throughout 
day, year, lifetime, should be instinct. It was so in the past days 
of great Christian culture, and it must be so again if there is 
to be any realization of Pope Pius’ instaurare omnia in Christo; 
that is, to bring all things under the headship of Christ — ALL 
THINGS, so that all whatsoever we do or think or say may be 
said or thought or done in the spirit of Christ 

Through whom, O Lord, Thou dost ever provide, make 
holy, fill with life, make fruitful of good, and bestow upon us 
all these Thy gifts. Through Him, and with Him, and in Him, 
is to Thee, God the Father almighty, tn the unity of the Holy 
Ghost, all honor and glory, for ever and ever. Amen. (END 
OF CANON OF MASs). 


LITURGICAL The Pius X School of Liturgical Music, of New 

BRIEFS York City, is beginning its annual summer session 

on June 25. The program of courses indicates 

that this pioneer institute in promoting the ideals of the Father 

of Liturgy is pursuing its aim with the customary energy and 
vision that has hitherto insured its ever increasing success. 
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